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CORRESPONDENCE. 


University  of  Pennsylvania,  Nov.  4th,  1842. 

Dear  Sir, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  class  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty,  held  this  morning,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  to  request,  for  publication,  a  copy  of  your  ap¬ 
propriate  and  highly  interesting  lecture,  Introductory  to  the 
Course  on  Materia  Medica,  delivered  before  them  on  the  2d  inst. 

In  accordance  with  which  resolution,  the  undersigned  perform 
the  duty  assigned  them  with  pleasure,  and  respectfully  solicit  you 
to  comply  with  that  request. 

With  considerations  of  high  regard  and  esteem,  we  subscribe 
ourselves 

Your  friends  and  obedient  servants, 

W.  H.  Coleman,  Ala. 

I.  D.  Clawson,  N.  J. 

G.  L.  Upshur,  Va. 

W.  E.  Bowling,  Ky. 

J.  B.  Taylor,  Va. 

W.  A.  Cheatham,  Tenn. 

C.  W.  Graham,  N.  C. 

To  Professor  George  B.  Wood. 

Philadelphia ,  Nov.  7th, _  1842. 

Gentlemen — The  Introductory  Lecture  to  the  Course  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Pharmacy,  of  which  you  request  a  copy  for  publica¬ 
tion,  is  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Medical  Class,  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  intended.  Be  pleased  to  convey  to  the  Class,  and 
to  accept  for  yourselves,  the  assurance  of  my  kindest  regards. 

Respectfully,  your  friend, 

Geo.  B.  Wood. 

To  Messrs.  W.  H.  Coleman,  I.  D.  Clawson,  G.  L.  Upshur,  W.  E.  Bowling, 
J.  B.  Taylor,  W.  A.  Cheatham,  and  C.  W.  Graham. 


INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE. 


We  are  assembled,,  gentlemen,  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
arduous  labour.  Those  of  you  to  whom  the  occasion  is 
quite  new,  scarcely  stand  in  need  of  encouragement.  The 
ardour  of  a  commencing  enterprise  is  glowing  in  your 
breast ;  and  the  prospect  of  difficulties  but  animates  you,  as 
it  offers  scope  to  energies  which  are  panting  for  action. 
But  there  is  almost  always  something  distasteful  in  renewed 
exertion  after  a  period  of  temporary  rest  They,  who  have 
once  or  oftener,  struggled  through  the  torrent  of  various  la¬ 
bour  that  now  crosses  your  path,  may  well  be  excused  if 
they  experience  a  slight  shudder  upon  again  approaching  its 
brink.  But  it  is  only  the  first  plunge  which  you  have  to 
dread.  It  is  true,  that  if  alarmed,  like  a  child  on'  his  first 
attempt  at  bathing,-  you  enter  hesitatingly  into  the  chilling 
wave,  first  introducing  one  foot  and  then  the  other,  and 
cautiously  increasing  your  depth  as  you  advance  step  by 
step,  you  may  become  benumbed  and  disheartened  be¬ 
fore  you  have  had  the  opportunity  for  exertion ;  but  leap 
at  once  into  the  midst  of  your  duties;  strike  out  energetical¬ 
ly  with  all  the  vigour  you  possess,  and  the  first  shock  will 
soon  be  followed  by  an  agreeable  glow  of  reaction;  the 
consciousness  of  faculties  exercised,  and  useful  ends  fulfil¬ 
led,  will  spread  a  grateful  satisfaction  throughout  your 
mental  frame  ;  and  you  will  experimentally  feel  the  truth, 
that,  though  man  has  been  condemned  to  earn  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  yet  a  kind  Providence  has  lightened 
the  infliction  by  inseparably  attaching  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
to  every  act  of  profitable  labour.  I  may,  therefore,  con¬ 
gratulate  you,  gentlemen,  as  well  as  cordially  welcome  you 
on  this  occasion.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  it  will  be  both 
my  duty  and  pleasure  to  facilitate  your  labours,  and  increase 
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their  productiveness  by  all  the  means  in  my  power.  Even 
in  the  present  address  I  shall  keep  this  object  in  view,  and, 
while  introducing  the  general  subject  of  my  course  to  your 
notice,  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  certain  views  which 
may  be  of  some  practical  utility. 

You  are  aware  that  my  department  in  this  school  is  that 
of  Materia  Medica,or  the  Science  which  treats  of  Medicines. 
The  time  allotted,  in  the  arrangements  of  the  school,  to  the 
course  of  lectures  on  this  subject  is  so  completely  filled  up 
by  practical  details,  that  little  or  none  is  left  for  considera¬ 
tions  of  a  general  nature,  for  which,  therefore,  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  opportunity  in  my  introductory  addresses. 
Through  these,  accordingly,  I  have  endeavoured  to  present 
to  the  notice,  and  press  upon  the  adoption  of  the  student, 
various  facts,  sentiments,  and  principles,  having  a  more  or 
less  close  relation  to  Materia  Medica,  and  a  more  or  less 
important  bearing  upon  its  successful  application  to  practice; 
but  yet  not  exactly  suited  to  the  body  of  the  course.  I  have 
thus,  in  different  lectures,  given  sketches  of  the  general 
history  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  of  its  particular  history 
.  in  the  United  States,  observations  upon  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Science,  and  its  claims  on  the  attention  of  the 
student,  an  account  of  the  more  frequent  sources  of  error 
and  abuse  in  its  practical  application,  and  a  dissertation 
upon  the  advantages  of  a  therapeutical  recourse  to  moral 
influences  as  auxiliary  to  the  physical.  In  continuance  of 
the  same  plan,  I  propose  at  present  to  offer  to  the  class 
some  considerations  upon  the  proper  choice  of  medicines. 

The  fact  which,  perhaps,  strikes  most  strongly  the  com¬ 
mencing  student  of  Materia  Medica,  is  the  great  number  of 
substances  which,  either  as  crude  medicines  or  pharma¬ 
ceutical  preparations,  swell  the  catalogues  of  authors,  and 
load  the  shelves  of  the  apothecary.  From  the  first  expe¬ 
rience  of  pain  and  sickness,  mankind  probably  began  to  look 
around  into  nature  for  sources  of  relief,  and  to  accumulate 
substances  of  real  or  supposed  curative  efficacy.  The  con- 
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tinuance  of  the  evil  has  ever  since  sustained  the  search  ; 
and  an  almost  uninterrupted  stream  of  contributions  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  poured  into  the  mighty  reservoir 
of  therapeutics.  In  the  earlier  ages,  substances  deemed 
inefficacious,  after  a  sufficient  trial,  were  probably  consigned 
to  entire  oblivion  ;  but  those  which  the  physician  now  re¬ 
jects  or  abandons  are  received  and  preserved  in  the  records 
of  the  press,  ready  to  meet  the  researches  of  some  future 
explorer,  and  again  to  run  a  brief  course  of  popularity  as 
newly  discovered  remedies.  The  love  of  distinction,  the 
hope  of  profit,  and  the  necessities  of  an  overcrowded  com¬ 
petition,  are  constantly  cooperating  with  the  laudable  de¬ 
sire  of  doing  good,  to  bring  forth  new  medicines,  or  new 
modifications  of  old  ones ;  and  invention  is  tortured,  not 
more  in  the  production  of  the  novelty,  than  in  the  collection 
or  creation  of  plausible  evidence  in  its  favour.  Though 
happily  but  a  few  centuries  distant  from  the  commencement 
of  this  more  rapid  course  of  accumulation,  we  have  already, 
as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  index  of  the  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia  Universalis,  a  list  of  something  like  twenty  thousand 
medicines  and  preparations,  more  or  less  different  from  each 
other,,  recognized  by  the  collective  modern  standards. 
What  is  to  be  done  a  few  centuries  hence,  if  this  respectable 
list  shall  go  on  increasing  in  the  same  ratio,  we  must  be 
content  to  leave,  together  with  many  other  equally  puzzling 
questions,  to  the  decision  of  posterity,  whom  they  especial¬ 
ly  concern.  For  us  it  is  sufficient  to  bear  our  own  burthen, 
and  to  take  care  that  its  magnitude  do  not  overwhelm  us. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  you  that,  after  having  thrown  nine¬ 
teen  parts  out  of  twenty  of  this  enormous  mass  away  as 
utterly  useless,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  make  a  cautious 
selection  out  of  the  remainder,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  a 
manageable  compass.  The  young  practitioner,  who  has 
yet  had  little  experience  of  his  own,  will  necessarily  be 
guided,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  recommendation  or  practice 
of  his  preceptors,  or  by  the  dicta  of  the  medical  author  in 
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whom  he  may  happen  most  to  confide ;  but  it  is  desirable 
that  every  one  should,  in  some  measure,  be  enabled  to  form 
a  judgment  of  his  own,  and  not  surrender  himself  to  an  ex¬ 
clusive  dependence,  which  may  have  a  favourable  or  un¬ 
favourable  issue,  as  accident  may  determine  the  character 
of  the  authority  upon  which  the  dependence  is  placed. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  supply  a  few  hints,  which  may 
be  of  some  service  to  the  student  in  the  exercise  of  a  suita¬ 
ble  degree  of  independence  in  his  choice  of  medicines. 

Most  of  you  are  probably  aware  that,  in  every  country 
or  community  in  which  the  profession  of  medicine  is  pro¬ 
perly  regulated,  there  is  a  standard,  in  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree  authoritative,  which  determines  the  particular  medi¬ 
cines  to  be  used,  and  the  modes  of  preparing  them.  Such 
a  standard  is  denominated  a  Pharmacopoeia.  That,  which 
is  recognized  in  the  United  States,  was  prepared  under  the 
authority  of  conventions  which  have,  at  certain  intervals, 
met  at  Washington,  and  may  be  considered  as  having  rep¬ 
resented  the  medical  interests  of  the  \yhole  country.  Our 
Pharmacopoeia  professes  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  substances, 
whether  in  their  crude  or  prepared  state,  whiph  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  tfie  practitioner  of  medicine  in  this  country.  As 
this  list  was  originally  prepared,  after  a  due  comparison  of 
sentiment,  by  eminent  physicians  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  since,  on  two  occasions,  undergone 
a  most  careful  r.evisal,  in  which  reference  was  had  to  pre¬ 
valent  medical  and  pharmaceutical  opinion  and  practice 
throughout  the  country,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  much 
more  likely  to  afford  a  just  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the 
young  practitioner,  than  the  decisions  of  any  single  indi¬ 
vidual,  however  prominent.  I  would  not  wish  absolutely 
to  restrict  you  to  the  use  of  medicines  recognized  by  our 
national  standard.  This  would  be  to  demand  a  subser¬ 
viency,  incompatible  with  that  freedom  of  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion  which  are  essential  to  any  improvement  of  our  thera¬ 
peutics,  and  even  to  the  most  efficient  exercise  of  known 
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methods  of  cure.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  you  will  be  most 
safe  in  not  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  officinal  cata¬ 
logue,  until  a  judgment,  matured  by  experience,  shall  ena¬ 
ble  you  to  estimate  duly  the  character  of  newly  asserted,  or 
revived  pretensions.  You  will  assuredly  find  in  this  cata¬ 
logue  abundant  materials  wherewith  to  operate  in  your 
first  practical  attempts.  Its  copiousness,  indeed,  is  much 
beyond  the  necessities  of  ordinary  practice ;  and  you  will 
by  no  means  be  exempt  from  the  duty  of  a  careful  selec¬ 
tion,  even  should  your  field  of  choice  be  strictly  limited  by 
its  authority. 

It  is  advisable  always  to  seek,  in  the  medicines  you  se¬ 
lect,  an  energy  proportionate  to  the  character  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  ;  and  especially  to  avoid  the  habit  into  which  too 
many  fall,  of  resorting  to  the  most  powerful  on  every  occa¬ 
sion.  There  is  a  class  of  practitioners  who  seem  to  look 
upon  diseases  as  the  Stoics  did  upon  sins,  as  all  equally 
heinous.  No  sooner  do  they  catch  a  glimpse  of  something 
suspicious  in  the  distance,  than  they  conclude  at  once  that 
it  is  an  enemy,  and,  without  estimating  his  strength,  pre¬ 
pare  to  crush  him  by  the  most  energetic  measures.  In 
every  low  black  schooner  they  discover  a  pirate,  and  direct 
their  paixan  guns  indiscriminately  against  the  ship  of 
the  line  and  the  cockboat.  Happily,  this  disposition  is 
less  prevalent  than  formerly,  and,  in  our  parts,  has  in  great 
measure  left  the  regular  profession  to  seek  a  refuge  among 
empirics.  In  the  West,  however,  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  it  still  prevails  with  many  practitioners.  In  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  country,  they  are  accustomed  to  every  thing  on 
a  grand  scale,  from  their  magnificent  streams  and  prairies, 
their  gigantic  trees  and  great  men,  intellectually  as  well 
as  physically,  to  their  drachm  doses  of  calomel.  Perhaps 
the  diseases,  as  they  assert,  may  partake  of  the  same  gi¬ 
gantic  character,  and  require  corresponding  treatment. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  will  hereafter  participate  in  our  ex¬ 
perience,  and,  whether  from  a  change  in  the  character  of 
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the  disease,  or  in  the  estimate  of  its  force,  learn,  as  we 
have  done,  the  sufficiency,  in  most  cases,  of  milder  mea¬ 
sures.  I  would  not,  however,  be  considered  as  advocating 
an  inert  treatment  of  disease.  I  am  in  favour  neither  of 
the  ptysan  practice  of  the  older  French  physicians,  nor  of  the 
mere  moonshine  of  the  Homoeopathists.  All  I  mean  is, 
that  the  character  of  the  medicine  and  its  dose  should  be 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  that  we  should 
treat  mild  cases  by  lenient  and  persuasive  measures,  and 
launch  our  thunders  only  at  the  refractory  and  the  violent. 

Another  error,  analogous  to  the  preceding,  is  the  habitual 
use  of  numerous  medicines  without  a  precise  knowledge  of 
their  powers.  This  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  state  of  medical  science — of  an  age  which  has 
not  yet  risen  out  of  empyricism.  The  physician  expects  to 
overcome  disease  by  brute  force.  Out  of  his  magazine  of 
medicines,  he  hurls  against  it  one  after  another,  with  little 
discrimination,  until  either  the  disease  or  the  patient  sinks. 
Or  he  mingles  numerous  and  wholly  discordant  substances 
into  one  huge  prescription,  and  throws  it  like  a  bomb  into 
the  hostile  garrison,  in  the  hope  that  the  scattering  missiles 
may  together  overwhelm  the  enemy,  or  that  some  one  at 
least  among  them  may  do  fatal  execution.  The  latter  was 
a  favourite  proceeding  with  the  ancient  physicians,  was 
handed  down  by  them  to  the  middle  ages,  and  began  to 
decline  only  with  that  brighter  light  which  broke  upon  the 
profession  in  the  last  century.  Some  of  the  ancient  formulae 
which  have  been  preserved  are  very  curious  from  the  number 
and  heterogeneous  character  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  utter 
want  of  any  rational  principle  of  association  between  them. 
Yet  such  is  the  influence  of  authority  and  habit,  that  one 
of  these  mixtures,  called  the  Theriac  of  Andromachus, 
which  has  about  seventy  constituents,  was  retained  by  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1746,  and  still  holds  a  place  in 
the  French  Codex,  with  its  agaric,  and  asphaltum,  and 
Lemnian  earth,  and  dried  vipers,  and  its  fifty  other  absur- 
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dities.  I  presume,  however,  that  its  retention  in  the  recent 
revision  of  the  French  National  Standard,  was  rather  a  con¬ 
cession  of  the  majority  to  the  strong  prejudices  of  the  few, 
than  the  result  of  the  general  professional  feeling.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  less  in  accordance  with  the  pesent  intellectual  illu¬ 
mination  of  Europe  and  civilized  America,  than  with  the 
twilight  condition  of  Eastern  Asia,  where  the  medical 
superstitions  and  absurdities  of  former  ages  flourish  in  a 
congenial  soil.  Dr.  Parker,  the  medical  missionary  who 
has  acquired  so  much  deserved  credit  by  his  surgical  labours 
in  China,  and  whom  many  of  you  may  remember  as  an 
attendant  upon  our  lectures  last  winter,  informed  me  that 
he  was  once  applied  to  by  a  dignitary  of  the  Chinese  Em¬ 
pire  for  a  remedy  which  would  counteract  the  effects  of 
opium  upon  the  system,  and,  upon  replying  that  there  was 
no  such  remedy,  was  asked  if  he  could  not  mix  together  a 
great  number  of  medicines,  some  one  of  which  might  per¬ 
haps  have  the  desired  effect — the  very  idea,  probably, 
which  led  to  that  famous  jumble  of  a  multitude  of  incon¬ 
gruous  substances,  supposed  to  have  been  contrived  as  a 
counter  poison  by  King  Mithridates,  and  hence  called  the 
Mithridate.  But  this  addiction  to  Polypharmacy,  though 
characteristic  of  a  rude  state  of  medicine,  and  certainly  not 
the  predominant  fault  of  the  profession  at  present,  is  never¬ 
theless  still  found  with  some  imperfectly  educated  physicians, 
and  with  a  few,  who,  from  their  peculiar  position,  have 
inherited  the  views  and  practices  of  former  ages,  without 
participating  in  the  movements  of  the  present.  It  is  a  fault, 
too,  into  which  a  young  practitioner,  not  upon  his  guard, 
may  readily  fall,  as  it  naturally  arises  from  an  undue  con¬ 
fidence  in  medicines,  derived  from  books,  and  not  yet  cor¬ 
rected  by  observation.  It  may  be  avoided  by  establishing 
the  rule  not  to  prescribe  a  medicine  without  a  definite  idea 
of  its  powers  and  the  effects  expected  from  it,  and  never  to 
mingle  substances  in  prescription  without  having  carefully 
considered  their  mutual  relations,  as  well  chemical  as  phy- 
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siological,  and  found  them  compatible  in  both.  In  short, 
the  practitioner  should  look  to  the  state  of  system  and  the 
therapeutical  indications  which  it  presents,  and  then  search, 
in  his  catalogue  of  medicines,  for  that  one,  or  that  combi¬ 
nation  of  them,  which  is  best  calculated  to  meet  these  indi¬ 
cations. 

There  is  a  fault  opposite  to  that  just  mentioned,  into  which, 
I  think,  there  is  at  present  greater  danger  of  falling — that  is, 
too  limited  an  employment  of  medicines,  and  too  great  a 
simplicity  in  prescription.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
dress  up  medicine  in  magnificent  robes,  and  to  load  her  with 
all  sorts  of  gewgaw  ornaments,  calculated  to  meet  a  savage 
or  semi-barbarous  ta$te.  The  maxim  of  a  higher  refine¬ 
ment,  that  “  beauty  when  unadorned  is  adorned  the  most,” 
appears  to  have  recently  led,  in  certain  schools,  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme  of  an  excessive  simplicity,  which  leaves  the 
science  with  scarcely  a  garment  to  cover  its  nakedness. 
The  theory  of  the  unity  of  disease,  originating  with  the 
famous  Brown,  and  since  supported,  with  various  modifica¬ 
tions,  by  much  greater  names  both  in  Europe  and  this  coun¬ 
try,  a  theory  which,  in  every  deviation  from  health,  recog¬ 
nizes  nothing  but  a  simple  difference  in  the  grade  of  action, 
very  naturally  led  its  advocates  to  the  adoption  of  an  almost 
equal  unity  in  therapeutics — remedies  being  employed  only 
in  reference  to  their  power  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
depressed  or  exalted  actions.  Thus  Brown,  who  saw  de¬ 
bility  every  where,  considered  himself  sufficiently  armed 
against  disease  when  provided  with  the  laudanum  and  brandy 
bottle;  and  Broussais,  who  could  see  little  besides  over  ex¬ 
citement,  found  in  the  lancet,  leeches,  and  demulcents,  the 
chief  therapeutical  resources  of  our  art. 

The  temptation  to  this  extreme  simplicity  in  the  view 
and  treatment  of  disease  is  very  great;  as  it  saves  much  la¬ 
bour  of  thought  and  study,  and  almost  relieves  the  memory 
from  the  burthen  usually  imposed  upon  it.  Unfortunately, 
what  it  most  wants  is  truth;  and,  though  very  pretty  in 
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theory,  it  has  been  found  not  to  answer  in  practice;  at  least, 
after  a  fair  trial,  it  has  been  generally  abandoned,  even  where 
formerly  in  the  highest  vogue.  The  student  will,  therefore, 
do  well  to  guard  against  its  seductions.  If  induced  by  its 
plausible  fallacies  to  neglect  the  acquisition  of  an  ample 
knowledge  of  medicines,  he  will  find,  after  engaging  in 
practice,  that  he  has  yet  that  knowledge  to  acquire,  and  had 
merely  postponed  his  labour  to  a  less  convenient  period. 

Even  when  provided  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  medi¬ 
cines,  the  practitioner  is  in  some  danger  of  falling  into  a  par¬ 
simonious  use  of  them.  Indolence  sometimes  leads  us  into 
a  mere  routine  habit  of  prescribing.  We  get  into  the  way 
of  using  some  particular  medicine  or  combination  of  medi¬ 
cines  for  each  particular  indication,  and  finding  them  gene¬ 
rally  to  answer  our  purposes,  are  apt  not  to  be  sufficiently 
careful  to  watch  for  modifications  of  the  disease,  or  of  the 
constitution,  habits,  or  tastes  of  the  patient,  requiring  corres¬ 
ponding  changes  in  the  medicine  or  the  formula.  The  re¬ 
mark  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  countrj7  practitioner, 
who,  as  he  is  generally  under  the  necessity  of  preparing  his 
own  medicines,  and  often  of  carrying  them  about  with  him, 
perhaps  on  horseback,  finds  the  tendencies  to  curtailment, 
arising  from  a  routine  practice,  powerfully  seconded  by  his 
personal  convenience. 

The  fact  is,  that  a  physician  can  hardly  be  furnished  with 
a  too  copious  list  of  medicines,  provided  that  there  is  some 
real  difference  in  their  remedial  properties,  that  they  are  all 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  efficacious,  and  that  their  effects 
have  been  so  well  studied  that  he  can  rationally  prescribe 
them  to  meet  peculiar  demands  of  disease.  It  is  even  de¬ 
sirable  to  be  in  possession  of  several  having  a  similar  or  iden¬ 
tical  therapeutical  operation,  but  differing  in  sensible  proper¬ 
ties,  so  as  to  render  them  acceptable  to  different  tastes,  habits, 
or  idiosynocracies  of  the  patient.  The  stomach  will  some 
times  receive  a  medicine  when  acceptable  to  the  palate, 
whichit  would  reject  if  disagreeable  or  disgusting;  andsuch  are 
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occasionally  the  squeamishness  and  whimsical  changefulness 
of  a  nervous  temperament  in  disease,  that  the  practitioner  is 
compelled  to  task  his  memory  and  exercise  his  ingenuity  to 
the  utmost,  to  find  the  means  of  answering  the  variable  calls 
of  the  system.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  is  best  off 
who  is  possessed  of  the  greatest  variety  of  material  out  of 
which  to  choose. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  then,  you  will  infer,  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  1  would  avoid  the  untimely  use  of 
powerful  medicines  or  of  exaggerated  doses,  would  reject 
every  thing  not  possessed  of  certain  well  ascertained  powers 
or  useful  properties,  and  would  above  all  things  eschew  the 
practice  of  heaping  together  discordant  or  ill  understood  ma¬ 
terials  in  one  empirical  recipe,  I  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
strenuously  advise  the  student  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  as  many  efficacious  medicines  of  diversified  properties 
as  he  has  the  opportunity  to  study,  and  the  capacity  to  store 
away  in  his  memory. 

In  their  choice  of  medicines,  some  persons  are  much  in¬ 
fluenced  by  a  reverence  for  what  is  ancient.  When  the 
world  was  making  less  rapid  advances  than  at  present,  and 
at  a  period  in  reviving  civilization  when  it  had  obviously 
not  yet  regained  the  standard  of  Greece  and  Rome,  this 
was  a  very  natural  and  an  almost  universal  feeling.  But 
now  that,  in  almost  all  respects,  we  are  quite  on  a  par 
with  the  ancients,  and  in  many  vastly  in  advance  of  their 
proudest  attainments,  the  feeling  is  much  less  common,  and, 
where  it  exists,  may  be  considered  as  almost  indicative  of 
excentricity  of  character.  Yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  does 
exist,  and  individuals  are  still  to  be  found  whose  estimate 
of  value  is  based  on  remoteness  of  origin.  The  rust  of 
antiquity  is  in  their  eyes  the  philosopher’s  stone  which 
converts  whatever  it  rests  upon  into  gold.  A  scroll  of 
parchment  which,  when  written,  would  scarcely  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  dinner  for  its  owner,  acquires,  by  the  compound 
interest  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  centuries,  a  value  exceeding 
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that  o  a  whole  modern  library.  A  piece  of  sculpture  of 
some  Athenian  artist  outweighs  a  modern  banking-house 
with  all  the  paper  of  the  bank  in  the  same  scale.  To  be 
able  to  trace  his  origin  up  to  some  successful  robber  of  the 
dark  ages,  enables  an  aristocratic  fopling  of  the  old  conti¬ 
nent  to  outshine  a  Webster  or  an  Irving.  In  the  same  eyes, 
a  pairing  from  the  toe-nail  of  Galen  is  worth  the  whole 
brains  of  any  score  of  modern  doctors.  So,  a  medicine 
consecrated  by  the  praises  of  one  of  the  old  fathers  of  our 
art,  possesses  an  energy  not  less  miraculous  than  that  of  the 
decilionth  of  a  grain  of  sand,  which  has  undergone  the  due 
number  of  shakes  according  to  the  rules  of  Hahnemann.  But, 
as  I  have  before  said,  this  folly  is  not  common,  and  it  is  scarce¬ 
ly  necessary  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  it.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  our  age,  and  more  especially  of  our  country,  and 
still  more  especially  of  the  youth  of  our  country,  is  exactly 
the  reverse.  We  are  much  fonder  now-a-days  of  the  fresh 
rosy  cheek  and  dimpled  smiles  of  novelty,  than  of  the  stern 
brow  and  gray  beard  of  antiquity.  That  is  the  syren  which 
is  constantly  luring  us  from  the  path  of  truth  and  sound 
judgment,  and  against  whose  deceitful  charms  I  would  now 
warn  you.  The  subject  is  practically  so  important  that  it 
will  bear,  and,  indeed,  requires  some  amplification. 

There  is  a  strong  leaning  in  human  nature  towards  what 
is  new.  This  is  peculiar  to  no  age,  country,  or  condition. 
The  Philadelphian  who  joins  the  eager  throng  around  a 
newspaper  extra,  posted  up  before  some  publication  office, 
may  claim  a  prototype  in  the  Athenian  who  sought  similar 
information  from  those  he  encountered  in  the  streets.  The 
swarms  of  South  Sea  Islanders  who  gathered  around  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  and  his  fsllow  voyagers,  were  actuated  by  the 
same  feeling  as  the  crowd  of  Americans  who  follow  at  the 
heels  of  a  foreign  lord,  or  greet  with  their  huzzas  a  foreign 
writer  of  novels.  But  strong  as  is,  and  has  been,  and  ever 
will  be  the  love  of  novelty  everywhere,  it  is  a  feeling  which 
finds  a  peculiarly  congenial  soil  in  the  American  bosom. 
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We  are  essentially  a  restless  people.  Placed  in  a  new 
country,  working  our  way  onward  by  new  paths,  and  go¬ 
verned  by  institutions*  which,  if  not  entirely  new,  are 
greatly  different  from  all  that  has  preceded  them,  and 
withal,  finding  ourselves,  upon  a  comparison  with  others, 
gaining  upon  them  in  the  race  of  wealth  and  power,  we 
have  lost  our  respect  for  experience  and  authority,  and  for 
everything  that  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  the  past,  and 
are  accustomed  to  look  towards  the  hitherto  unknown  and 
the  untried  for  the  means  of  further  advancement.  Let  a 
new  scheme  of  physical  improvement  be  proposed : — we 
seize  the  idea  with  avidity,  and  dash  headlong  on  with  it, 
taking  the  bit  between  our  teeth,  and  utterly  disregarding 
the  guidance  and  the  restraints  of  prudence.  Fulton  proved 
the  practicability  of  navigation  by  steam;  and  in  a  few 
years  there  was  scarcely  a  stream  or  lake  in  the  country 
>vhich  was  not  covered  with  steam-boats.  A  few  canals 
had  been  made  in  England  and  France,  and  were  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  world.  The  novelty  was  transplanted  to 
America;  and  the  astonished  nations,  who  had  deemed 
our  country  yet  a  wilderness,  and  its  people  savages,  heard 
that  their  boasted  works  had  sunk  into  insignificance  by 
the  side  of  ours.  Railroads  and  locomotives  were  started 
in  England.  A  congenial  chord  was  touched  among  us ; 
and  scarcely  had  the  countryman  ceased  to  be  startled  from 
his  work  by  the  puffing  monster  with  his  huge  train  be¬ 
hind  him,  when  the  whole  country,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  through  all  its  recesses,  appeared  to  be  whirling 
along  in  every  direction,  as  if  motion  were  its  proper  element, 
and  dwelling-houses  but  places  of  temporary  rest.  Nor 
are  such  results  confined  to  mere  matters  of  physics.  Let 
a  novelty  in  philosophy,  or  science,  or  religion,  or  medicine 
be  started,  and,  true  or  false,  we  swallow  it  with  avidity, 
allow  it,  half  digested,  to  enter  the  vital  current,  and  then, 
by  the  force  of  our  thousand  hearts,  send  it  circulating 
through  every  portion  of  the  system,  either  to  be  thrown 
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off  by  our  healthy  energies,  or  to  become  incorporated  in 
our  very  structure,  and  henceforth  to  form,  as  the  case  may 
be,  a  wholesome  or  noxious  part  of  the  constitution.  You 
cannot  look  around  you  for  a  moment  without  being  made 
sensible  of  this  fact..  It  would  scarcely  answer  to  cite  many 
instances.  But,  without  going  further,  I  may  point  to  the 
exaggerations  of  mesmerism  and  phrenology  in  philosophy 
and  science,  to  Mormonism  in  religion,  and  to  Thomson- 
ism  and  Homoeopathy  in  medicine, — not  to  speak  of  that 
tornado  of  pills  and  potions  which  is  raging  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  with  an  almost  unexampled  fury,  through  the  whole 
land. 

It  must  be  clear  to  you  that  this  restless  love  of  what  is 
new,  while  it  is  producing  much  good,  is  working  also  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  evil.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
canals  and  railroads  in  abundance,  thus  vastly  facilitating 
our  means  of  communication,  and  the  interchange  of  visits 
and  commodities.  But  have  we  not,  as  a  set-off,  loads  of 
debt,  which  are  pressing  us  to  the  earth,  an  exhausted  cre¬ 
dit,  a  reputation  suffering  abroad,  and  a  universal  stagna¬ 
tion  or  collapse  of  business,  following  the  excessive  excite¬ 
ment?  It  is  true,  that  we  are  reaping  the  intellectual  and 
physical  advantages  of  a  quick  reception  and  rapid  circula¬ 
tion  of  moral  and  scientific  truth,  wherever  it  may  first 
come  to  light.  But  have  we  not  also  circulated  the  poison 
with  the  nutriment?  and  is  not  our  judgment  weakened, 
and  our  morals  tainted,  and  our  mental  habits  vitiated  by 
familiarity  with  the  outpourings  of  European  folly  and 
vice,  not  to  speak  of  the  corruption  which  is  generated  in 
our  own  moral  body,  and  circulated  with  the  rest  ?  It  is 
true,  that  we  have  become  familiar,  in  medicine,  with  the 
numerous  and  most  valuable  truths  which  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury  has  developed;  have  learned  to  see  the  secret  work¬ 
ings  of  disease  within  the  recesses  of  the  breast  and  heart, 
and  have  received  the  inestimable  gifts  of  quinia  and  mor¬ 
phia  and  iodine.  But  have  we  not  also  received  error 
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along  with  truth?  Have  we  not  felt  the  influence  of  false 
doctrine  in  every  vein  and  fibre,  and  do  we  not  still  feel  it 
counteracting  the  wholesome  workings  of  the  efficient  and 
the  true?  And  do  we  not  behold  every  day  patient  after 
patient  dropping  out  of  the  hands  of  regular  practitioners 
into  those  of  mere  pretenders  ? 

It  may  be  asked,  are  we  therefore  to  reject  all  that  is 
new  ?  Are  we  in  all  instances  to  decline  the  good,  lest  we 
receive  evil  along  with  it  ?  Certainly  not.  But  we  should 
endeavour  to  control  this  inordinate  love,  and  eager  search 
of  mere  novelty.  Instead  of  taking  a  thing  to  our  bosom 
because  it  is  new,  we  should  receive  it  at  first  with  suspi¬ 
cion,  and  should  make  its  novelty  a  reason  for  a  close  and 
sifting  examination  of  its  character.  When  a  stranger  pre¬ 
sents  himself  to  us,  do  we  receive  him  at  once  with  open 
arms,  introduce  him  into  the  midst  of  our  families,  give 
him  access  to  our  dearest  treasures,  and  thus  open,  perhaps 
to  fraud  and  villany,  the  path  to  their  evil  ends  ?  Do  we 
not  rather  ask  for  his  credentials,  and  then  afford  him  a  fair 
opportunity  for  proving  his  worth,  before  bestowing  upon 
him  our  whole  confidence  ?  So  should  it  be  in  our  art. 
So  should  it  be  in  our  choice  of  medicines. 

At  this  very  moment,  in  the  rage  for  novelty,  we  are 
threatened  with  an  innovation  in  Chemistry,  which  pro¬ 
mises  to  subvert  some,  of  the  facts  of  the  science  previous¬ 
ly  thought  to  be  among  those  best  settled,  and  to  work  an 
almost  complete  revolution  in  its  nomenclature.  The 
salts  are  no  longer  to  be  compounds  of  acids  and  metallic 
oxides,  but  of  certain  complex  radicals  with  the  metals 
themselves.  Glauber’s  salt  has  usually  been  thought  to 
consist  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda.  Henceforth,  according 
to  the  new  theory,  we  are  to  look  upon  it  as  a  compound 
of  sodium,  and  an  imaginary  body,  consisting  of  sulphur 
and  four  equivalents  of  oxygen.  Its  name  of  course  must 
be  changed  with  the  ;view  of  its  nature,  and,  instead  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  we  are  to  call  it,  according  to  one  Chemist, 
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sulphatoxide ,  and  according  to  another,  oxysulphion 
of  sodium.  Now,  if  all  this  were  anything  more  than 
mere  supposition ;  if  the  new  compound  radical,  which 
they  propose  to  call  sulphatoxygen  or  oxysulphion,  or  any 
one  of  its  congeners,  had  ever  been  obtained  in  a  separate 
state,  or  had  been  positively  proved  to  exist  by  a  demon¬ 
strative  course  of  inductive  reasoning,  however  we  might 
regret  this  rooting  up  of  our  deeply  seated  notions,  and 
however  inconvenient  some  of  us  rather  advanced  in  life 
might  find  it  to  impose  so  many  new  and  hard  names  upon 
our  already  overburthened  memory,  we  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit,  and  at  least  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
rejoicing  at  the  progress  of  science.  But  to  be  put  to  all 
this  inconvenience  merely  for  the  gratification  of  a  specula¬ 
tive  disposition  in  others;  to  be  compelled  to  go  back  to  the 
learning  of  words  and  definitions,  merely  that  certain  scien¬ 
tific  writers  may  have  the  opportunity  to  display  a  peculiar 
skill  in  conjecture; — I  submit  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  if  this  is 
not  rather  hard;  and,  when  I  tell  you  that,  in  addition  to  the 
two  names  for  almost  every  salt  which  you  at  present 
learn,  you  will  have  to  commit  a  third  to  memory,  should 
the  new  notions  prevail,  I  am  sure  that,  fond  as  from  your 
time  of  life  you  may  be  of  novelty,  you  will  agree  with  me 
in  wishing,  that  this  theory  of  mushroom  growth  may 
prove  also  to  have  a  mushroom  duration.  Luckily,  the 
strength  of  our  chemical  Sampson  is  enlisted  against  it, 
and,  if  it  do  not  fall  under  his  sturdy  blows,  it  must  be 
much  more  deeply  rooted  than,  both  for  your  sakes  and 
my  own,  I  hope  it  may  prove  to  be. 

Botany,  another  of  the  auxiliary  sciences  of  the  Materia, 
is  subject  to  the  same  vexatious  inconvenience.  This,  too, 
is  made  an  arena  upon  which  the  lovers  of  notoriety,  and 
the  lovers  of  change,  may  perform  their  feats  before  the 
public.  One  can  scarcely  open  a  new  book  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  without  finding  new  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
genera,  translations  cf  plants  from  their  old  snug  site  in  the 
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arrangement  to  another  deemed  more  appropriate,  and,  as 
a  necessary  tail  to  these  innovations,  a  long  list  of  new  and 
barbarous  names  to  be  committed  to  memory.  As  if  this 
were  not  sufficient,  each  succeeding  writer  thinks  he  has  as 
good  a  right  to  make  a  name  as  his  predecessor,  and,  the 
propriety  of  change  being  once  admitted,  proposes  a  desig¬ 
nation  of  his  own,  and  thus  occasions  to  the  learner,  not 
only  the  labour  of  committing  two  new  words  to  memory, 
but  also  the  embarrassment  of  a  choice  between  them.  They 
who  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  studying  the  botani¬ 
cal  history  of  cardamom,  know,  to  their  cost,  how  numer¬ 
ous  have  been  the  changes  of  opinion  as  to  the  character 
and  proper  designation  of  the  plant  producing  it.  After 
various  fluctuations  of  sentiment,  and  the  adoption  succes¬ 
sively  of  the  generic  names  of  Amomum,  Elettaria,  Mato- 
nia,  and  Alpinia,  botanists  seemed  at  length  to  settle  down 
upon  the  last,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  learner  might  now 
be  left  at  rest.  You  will  be  sorry,  however,  to  hear  that 
the  end  has  not  yet  come  ;  for  the  Edinburgh  College,  in 
the  last  edition  of  their  Pharmacopoeia,  style  the  plant,  after 
Roscoe,  Renealmia,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  other 
changes  are  in  store. 

But  to  relinquish  the  sportive  tone,  I  must  say  to  you 
gentlemen,  in  sad  seriousness,  that  I  consider  this  disposi¬ 
tion  to  change  a  great  evil.  Independently  of  the  loss 
of  time  and  labour  in  learning  new  names  and  new  forms 
of  things  when  the  essence  remains  the  same,  we  are 
thrown  by  it  into  a  state  of  never  ceasing  unsettlement,  and 
come  at  length  into  the  danger  of  feeling  that  there  is 
nothing  stable  under  our  feet ;  that  all  which  we  have  taken 
for  truth  may  be  nothing  but  false  observation,  or  ingeni¬ 
ously  devised  hypothesis ;  that,  in  fine,  neither  in  physics 
nor  morals  is  there  any  principle  on  which  we  can  repose 
in  undoubting  and  unwavering  reliance.  Scarcely  any 
tone  of  feeling,  whether  in  relation  to  the  general  interests 
of  science,  or  to  our  own  individual  interests  now  and  here- 
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after,  can  be  worse  than  this.  Without  the  restraint  of 
firm  principles,  we  become  the  sport  of  our  fancy  and  pas¬ 
sions  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  course  of  affairs  in 
this  country,  such  an  undercurrent  may  be  perceived, 
through  all  the  stillness  upon  the  surface,  setting  strongly 
towards  some  great  though  unknown  catastrophe.  To 
counteract  this  current  should  be  the  business  of  every  well- 
meaning  man  and  every  patriotic  citizen ;  and  in  no  way, 
I  think,  can  we  so  effectually  attain  this  end  as  by  deter¬ 
mining  to  hold  fast  to  tried  maxims  and  principles ;  to  resist 
firmly  the  seductions  offered,  both  from  without  and  in  our 
own  hearts,  to  the  excitements  of  novelty  and  change ;  and, 
when  something  new  of  whatever  nature  or  in  whatever 
relation  is  offered  for  our  adoption,  to  consider  it  most  care¬ 
fully  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  submit  it  cautiously  to  the 
test  of  experience,  before  heartily  adopting  it,  and  espe¬ 
cially  before  allowing  it  to  displace  an  old  principle  from 
our  respect  or  affection. 

You  will  perceive  the  bearing  of  these  remarks  upon  the 
subject  immediately  before  us.  There  are  few  things  in 
which  we  are  more  apt  to  be  led  astray  by  the  love  of  novel¬ 
ty  than  in  the  choice  of  medicines.  All  the  most  valuable 
and  best  tried  instruments  of  our  art  are  but  too  apt  to  fail 
in  obstinate  cases  of  disease,  and  even  where  success  is  pro¬ 
bable  or  certain  in  the  end,  it  is  too  often  slow.  In  our 
extreme  anxiety  and  impatience,  we  are  ready  to  catch  at 
any  aid  that  is  confidently  held  out  to  us;  and,  as  most  new 
medicines  or  preparations  come  recommended  by  a  never 
failing  success  in  the  hands  of  their  introducers,  we  are  not 
without  seemingly  reasonable  hope  of  advantage  from  them. 
In  addition  to  the  mere  inducements  of  novelty,  we  have 
the  uneasiness  under  a  heavy  responsibility,  and  the  fear  that 
we  may  leave  some  possible  means  untried  of  acquitting 
ourselves  well  in  the  almost  fearful  charge  entrusted  to  us. 
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Many  yield  to  these  inducements,  and  make  an  eager  trial  of 
the  new  remedy.  Perhaps  accident,  and  those  various  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  very  frequently  conspire  to  produce  a 
false  conclusion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  a  particular  treatment, 
may  work  in  its  favour,  and  we  may  thus,  from  a  partial 
experience,  acquire  a  confidence  which  may  lead  to  its  fur¬ 
ther  and  more  extensive  employment,  until  the  tide  of  fortune 
changes,  and  repeated  failures  at  length  conduct  us  back  to  a 
just  estimate  of  its  value.  The  continuance  of  the  same 
causes  leads  subsequently  to  similar  results.  With  each 
newly  proposed  remedy  we  run  the  same  round  of  promising 
trial,  partial  success,  and  ultimate  disappointment;  and  the 
consequence  sometimes  is,  that  drawn  off  from  established 
methods  of  cure  in  pursuit  of  these  ignes  fatui,  we  find 
ourselves  at  last  unsettled  in  practice  and  opinion,  distrustful 
of  the  old  without  having  acquired  confidence  in  the  new, 
and  almost  ready  to  surrender  in  despair  all  reliance  upon  the 
efficacy  of  medicine.  Of  newly  proposed  remedies,  many 
are  mere  revivals  of  those  once  employed  but  afterwards 
neglected  or  forgotten;  while,  of  the  remainder,  the  great 
majority  are  wholly  incapable  of  maintaining  the  place  into 
which  they  have  been  temporarily  elevated.  Since  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  which  I  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine,  Iodine 
and  its  compounds  are  almost  the  only  really  new  remedies 
which  have  come  into  general  use;  for  morphia,  quinia, 
strychnia,  creasote,  &c.,  are  merely  the  isolated  active  prin¬ 
ciples  of  medicines  before  well  known;  while  numerous 
substances,  original  or  revived,  for  which  high  claims  were 
asserted,  are  either  altogether  forgotten,  or  treated  as  objects 
rather  of  curiosity  than  real  service.  Let  me,  therefore, 
strongly  urge  you  always,  in  your  choice  of  medicines,  to 
lean  decidedly  towards  those  of  established  reputation.  Do 
not  neglect  the  old  tried  servants  of  your  professional  fathers, 
for  the  crowd  of  younger  applicants  for  your  favour,  whose 
only  claims  are  a  new  face,  a  good  deal  of  pretension,  and  a 
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list  of  recommendations  from  persons  you  do  not  know. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  confine  you 
to  the  paths  before  trodden,  and  to  close  the  access  to  some¬ 
thing  higher  than  we  have  yet  attained.  Well  regulated 
efforts  to  widen  the  circle  of  the  useful  are  highly  laudable. 
What  I  wish  to  impress  on  you  is,  that  you  should  not  adopt 
a  medicine  because  it  is  new — that  you  should,  in  fact,  con¬ 
sider  its  novelty  as  a  ground  of  suspicion,  and  should  admit 
it  into  your  confidence  only  upon  strong  and  trustworthy 
recommendation,  and  after  a  strict  examination  into  its 
merits. 

I  have  only  one  other  limitation  to  propose  to  you  in 
your  selection  of  medicines.  Never,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  employ  those  of  which  the  composition  is  kept 
secret.  Such  medicines  will  be  constantly  urged  upon  your 
notice  with  the  highest  pretensions.  The  preparer  will  offer 
them  to  your  acceptance  and  humbly  beg  for  a  trial,  either 
in  the  hope  of  subsequently  obtaining  your  recommenda¬ 
tion,  or  at  least  with  the  intention  of  making  use  of  your 
name.  Your  patients,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  friends, 
or  prompted  by  their  own  secret  hopes,  will  press  you  to 
permit  or  authorize  their  use.  But  steel  yourselves  against  all 
such  solicitations,  and  resolve  that  your  hand,  at  least,  shall 
not  be  the  one  to  fix  a  stain  upon  the  fair  fame  of  your  profes¬ 
sion.  You  may  justly  ask  the  reasons  for  such  a  positive 
rejection  of  remedies  of  asserted  value.  Is  it  not  obvious 
that,  so  long  as  their  nature  and  preparation  are  concealed, 
you  can  have  no  such  certain  knowledge  of  their  mode  of 
action  as  to  justify  you  in  their  employment  to  meet  any 
given  indication  ?  It  may  be  argued,  on  the  opposite  side, 
that  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  precise  composition  of 
many  other  well  known  remedies  as  they  come  from  the 
laboratory  of  Nature ;  that  the  secret  medicine  in  question 
may  have  been  so  frequently  tried,  under  every  variety  of 
circumstances,  that,  in  relation  to  its  physiological  and  the- 
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rapeutical  effects,  it  is  as  well  known  as  those  of  a  more 
legitimate  character ;  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  reject 
offered  means  of  relief  to  our  patient,  however  irregular 
these  means  may  be.  But  the  answer  is  clear ;  that  a  sub¬ 
stance  produced  by  nature,  even  though  its  composition 
may  not  be  known,  can  always  be  relied  on  as  identical,  if 
obtained  under  similar  circumstances,  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner  ;  while,  in  relation  to  the  secret  medicine,  you 
can  have  no  such  confidence,  as  its  mode  of  preparation  de¬ 
pends  on  the  caprice  or  varying  views  of  an  individual  not 
always  of  the  best  character ;  and,  even  though  one  parcel 
of  it  may  have  been  profitably  employed  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  you  can  have  no  satisfactory  proof  that  another 
parcel  will  have  the  same  effect.  But  there  are  other  and 
higher  grounds  for  your  utter  rejection  of  such  medicines. 
By  allowing  yourselves  to  be  drawn  into  their  use, 
you  would  give  to  unprincipled  men  the  opportunity  of 
citing  your  example  as  a  rule  for  others.  No,,  matter  how 
careful  you  may  be,  in  employing  the  nostrum,  to  confine 
it  within  perfectly  safe  limits — no  sooner  will  you  have 
touched  the  vile  thing,  than  the  fact  will  be  proclaimed 
wherever  your  name  has  influence,  you  will  be  emblazoned 
in  advertisements,  and  heralded  in  placards  as  its  indiscri¬ 
minate  patron,  and  will  thus,  even  against  your  wishes,  be 
made  an  instrument  for  extending  its  general  reputation, 
and  establishing  it  in  the  public  confidence.  After  this,  it 
will  be  in  vain  that  you  may  disclaim  your  asserted  favour. 
You  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  you  have  used  it  ;  and 
all  else  that  you  may  say  will  be  ascribed  to  professional  or 
personal  jealousy,  and  will  tend  still  further  to  benefit  the 
empiric,  by  the  opportunity  it  will  afford  him  of  exhibiting 
himself  to  the  public  as  a  persecuted  man. 

Under  these  circumstances,  would  not  your  first  incon¬ 
siderate  step  be  answerable  for  a  proportion  of  all  the  mis¬ 
chief  which  may  arise  from  the  misapplication  of  the  medi- 
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cine?  Would  you  not,  moreover,  be  lending  your  counte¬ 
nance  to  the  general  cause  of  empiricism  ?  W ould  not  the 
whole  rabble  of  quacks  shout  out  your  name  as  one  of 
their  supporters  ?  And  would  not  your  profession  itself  be 
in  some  measure  degraded  by  this  association  of  one  of  its 
members  with  such  a  cause  ?  It  is  highly  important,  there¬ 
fore,  to  keep  yourselves  strictly  within  the  regular  limits. 
Exceed  these,  even  though  in  a  slight  degree,  and  you  lose 
all  control  over  the  result.  You  cannot  calculate  the  evils 
which  may  flow  from  one  false  step.  What  is  any  possible 
advantage  which  may  accrue  in  a  single  case  in  which  you 
might  be  disposed  to  employ  the  nostrum,  compared  with 
all  this  general  evil  ?  I  do  not  speak  thus  as  a  mere  matter 
of  course,  but  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  duties  of  our  high 
calling,  and  of  the  imperative  obligation  of  every  member 
of  the  profession  to  avoid  doing  anything  which  might  de¬ 
grade  its  character,  and  limit  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  I 
beseech  you,  gentlemen,  as  you  regard  this  character,  as 
you  value  your  own  reputation  and  future  comfort,  to  keep 
yourselves  clean  from  every  taint  of  empiricism.  Of  what 
consequence  is  a  little  pecuniary  profit ;  nay,  of  what  con¬ 
sequence  are  heaps  of  gold  acquired  by  such  imposture  ? 
Does  not  a  feeling  of  disgrace  cleave  to  their  possessor 
through  his  whole  future  life  ?  Does  not  the  finger  of  scorn 
point  to  him  while  he  lives,  and  at  his  death  does  he  not 
leave  an  inheritance  of  shame  to  his  descendants,  so  that 
his  son  and  his  son’s  son  must  blush  at  the  mention  of  his 
occupation?  I  presume,  gentlemen,  there  is  not  one  among 
you  who  would  not  rather  be  the  offspring  of  the  humblest 
wood-chopper  or  sweeper  of  the  streets,  if  an  honest  man, 
than  of  the  most  prosperous  quack  who  ever  revelled  in 
wealth,  purchased  by  a  base  course  of  deception,  and  at 
the  cost  of  injury  to  thousands.  You  would  shrink,  of 
course,  from  leaving  to  those  who  may  come  after  you  a 
legacy  which  you  would  look  upon  as  a  disgrace  from  one 
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of  your  own  predecessors.  But  I  have  been  led  away  from 
the  point  to  which  I  wished  especially  to  direct  your  atten¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  danger  of  your  becoming  quacks — there 
may  be  some,  that,  unless  carefully  on  your  guard,  you 
may  afford  that  degree  of  countenance  to  quackery  which 
is  implied  in  the  occasional  employment  of  secret  nostrums. 
Let  me  again  urge  upon  you,  even  at  the  possible  chance 
of  losing  a  temporary  advantage,  to  shun  them  altogether, 
and,  so  far  as  your  influence  may  extend,  to  discourage 
their  use  by  others  of  your  professional  brethren. 

I  have  now  brought  to  a  close  those  general  observations 
which  I  had  to  lay  before  you  in  relation  to  your  choice  of 
medicines.  To  sum  them  up  in  a  few  words,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  that  you  should  especially  avoid  the  harsher  remedies 
where  the  occasion  demands  only  the  milder,  and  should 
give  none  in  excessive  quantities;  that,  while  aiming,  on 
the  one  hand,  at  a  rational  simplicity  in  the  succession  and 
association  of  medicines,  you  should  take  care,  on  the  other, 
not  to  fall  into  an  extreme  penuriousness  in  their  use ;  that 
you  should  exhibit  an  undue  addiction  neither  to  what  is 
old  nor  what  is  new  merely  as  such,  but  firmly  hold  on  to 
the  tried,  until  you  can  substitute  something  proved  to  be 
better;  that  you  should  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
permit  a  secret  nostrum  to  enter  into  your  medicinal  cata¬ 
logue;  and  finally,  that  you  should  receive  as  a  general 
guide  the  National  Pharmacopoeia,  without,  however,  a 
slavish  confinement  within  the  precise  limits  which  it  indi¬ 
cates. 

Having  thus  intimated,  in  general  terms,  what  you  ought 
to  do,  and  what  leave  undone  in  the  selection  of  your  the¬ 
rapeutical  instruments,  I  have  only  further  to  recommend 
that  you  should  make  yourselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  these  instruments,  especially  in  all  their  practical  bear¬ 
ings.  To  obtain  such  knowledge  it  is,  in  part,  that  you 
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are  here  assembled ;  and  to  facilitate  your  acquisition  of  it 
is  the  agreeable  duty  which  will  bring  me  before  you  this 
winter.  Permit  me  once  more  to  welcome  you  most 
heartily  to  our  joint  labours. 
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